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A Seal in the Taw near Barnstaple-—A juvenile example of the common seal 
(Phoca vitulina) was shot in the River Taw, on the 24th of December, measuring 
3 feet 84 inches in length, and weighing 73 ths. These animals are rarely seen in our 
river, the last having been killed in 1851. The animal in question when skinned 
proved to be a female, and was in excellent condition —G. F. Mathews; Raleigh 
House, near Barnstaple, December 31, 1864. 

Bats abroad in January.—At about five o’clock yesterday afternoon—a warm 
sunny day, the sky cloudless—I saw a bat of some small species flying about and over 
the Edgeware Road, near the Victoria Rifle-ground at Kilburn. This goes to dis- 
prove what I have hitherto taken as an invariable rule, that bats pass the whole winter 
in a state of torpidity—Charles B. Wharton ; Willesden, January 5, 1865. 

Romance of Natural History.—It is stated that about three weeks ago some 
quarrymen working at Wear Gifford Q iarry, the property of Earl Fortescue, while 
breaking a large mass of stone, found within it an immense rat, of great length from 
snout to tail, with whiskers six inches long. It is to be offered to the British Museum. 
—Western Daily Press. [1 should like to hear, first, whether the rat was alive, 
like the toads, and, secondly, what Mr. Gosse thinks of the whole matter.—£. N.] 
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The Merlin near Hailsham, Sussex.—A very beautiful male merlin, with the blue 
back, was shot at Hailsham about the 3rd of this month, and which I examined in 
in the flesh. The bird will be in my possession when it comes from the preservers.— 
John Dutton ; 51, Terminus Road, Eastbourne, January 3, 1865. 

Whitetailed Eagle in Sussex.—Whilst travelling on the road between Brighton 
and Henfield I saw a large brown mass, near the top of an oak tree, in a hedge-row 
about three hundred yards off. I asked the coachman if it was a bird, and he pulled 
up. Immediately an eagle rose up, and soared steadily away, and was lost sight of in 
a wood at no great distance. It was again seen about a mile from the same spot in 
the afternoon of the same day. The tail being very white proves it to have been an 
adult bird. I do not think an adult bird has before been observed in Sussex.— 
W. Bower ; Cowfold, Horsham, Sussex ; January 26, 1865. 

Kestrel vy, Kestrel—When I was out shooting last Saturday I heard, in some thick 
bushes about forty yards in front of me, something screaming desperately. My 
retriever heard it too, and ran in to see what was the matter. A large hen kestrel 
flew away on his approach, which I shot, and on going up to the spot where I heard 
the noise I discovered: another hen kestrel hawk fluttering about on the ground, with 
one of her eyes torn out and the feathers picked off her head. I suppose the stronger 
bird of the two was about to make a meal of her weaker sister, quite upsetting the 
proverb that “ Hawks don’t pick out hawk’s eyes. "—J, A. Jones; 1, Cowper's Court, 
Cornhill, December 22, 1864. 

Sparrowhawks.—While walking in the woods, last June, 1 noticed a nest in a 
Scotch fir. Meeting one of the gamekeepers on my return home, I went with him 
and showed him the nest. Having climbed the tree, he found five young birds, two 
of which I asked him to bring down. On examining them, they were found to be 
young hawks about a week old. We waited for some time, and at last shot the 
female bird, which proved to be a sparrowhawk. We then _ the tree. Next 
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climbed the tree again, and found the remaining hawks had been removed. Is it 
likely that the male bird, finding the young had been disturbed, removed them to a 
place of safety? Perhaps some of the readers of the ‘ Zovlugist’ will be able to 
explain this— William Brown ; Wynyard Park, Stockton-on-Tees, January 27, 1865, 

Cream-coloured Redwing and Pied Variety of the Blackbird.—A cream-coloured 
variety of the redwing (Jurdus iliacus) was shot here a few days ago, as well asa 
pied variety of the blackbird (7. merula), both of which came into wy possession.— 
G. F. Mathews ; Raleigh House, near Barnstaple, January 12, 1865. 

Pied Blackbird at Moundsmere.—On the 23rd of January a very pretty pied speci- 
men of the blackbird was shot by Mr. A. D. Bradby at Moundsmere; it was a male 
bird, and in good plnmage. It has several white feathers in each of its wings, also in 
its tail, the body being covered with white and black feathers intermixed. On ex- 
amining its gizzard, I found it contained twelve small snail-shells, some partly 
digested beetles and a quantity of half-digested matter, apparently corn, I fancy 
oais.—Anthony S. Bradby ; Moundsmere, Hants, January, 1865. 

Blackbird’s Nest built in a Wagon.—An instance of the curious building sites 
selected by the blackbird came under my notice last breeding season. A friend of 
mine, Mr. James Hunt, a gentleman residing in this city, brought me a nest and 
eggs of this species one afternoon during the latter part of the month of August last, 
and related to me the following curivus circumstance attending the discovery of the 
same. .He says, “ This morning I was passing through St. Stephen’s Street, in my 
gig, with another gentleman, when I observed a wagon loaded with straw standing on 
one side of the street, an unusual mass of material projecting from one side of which 
attracted my attention, and thinking it somewhat peculiar I touched it with the end of 
my whip-handle, when greatly to my astonishment out fell two eggs, which were smashed 
on the pavement; upon this I stopped the horse, and, standing upright in the gig, 
reached down the nest, for such it proved to be, and found it contained three more 
fresh-laid eggs.” In the afternoon, as above stated, Mr. Hunt very kindly brought 
the nest and its contents tome. On examining it, I found it composed of the usual 
materials, with the addition of a few small clods of green grass; some of the straw 
with which the wagon was loaded was also entwined with the other materials by the 
ingenious builders in its construction. ‘The wagon had most probably stood nexta 
hedge in the field previously to its removal, and the parent birds, doubtless thinking 
it more secure, selected this curious situation for their habitation, which, however, 
only led to its ultimate discovery and removal—7Z. FE. Gunn; Surrey Mew, 
Norwich, December, 1864. 

Wren’s Nest.—In looking over some of the dried-up bodies of some predacious 
birds that were nailed by the head to a pole, I found a wren’s nest, containing seven 
young ones, fixed in the claws of a tawny owl swinging to and fro in the wind.— 
William Brown. | 

Richard’s Pipit at Brighton.—Yesterday evening Mr. Swaysland, naturalist, of 
Brighton, sent up to my house a living specimen of Richard's pipit (Anthus Ricardi) 
to examine. It had been taken in a clap-net, by a birdeatcher, at a place called 
Toad’s Hole, on our downs, one and a half mile from the sea, near Hangleton, Port- 
slade, three miles from Brighton. The young man who caught it said he was struck 
by its loud note, and drove it about nearly two hours before he could get it into the 
net. Ultimately he managed to pull just as it flew across, being put up by sheep 
feeding in the field. There was nothing to attract it in the net, but, being an expert 
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' hand, he succeeded in a way I have often seen used by birdcatchers, and which 
; astonished me much when I first became acquainted with it. Swaysland and I think 
the specimen is a male, but we are not positive as to the sex. Its total length is 
: 74 inches, from tip of front claw to tip of hind claw 2} inches. Four outer feathers of 
d its tail had been, as we suppose, shot away, viz., two dark and two light ones; they 
‘ might have been gone a fortnight; the stumps of the new ones were just coming. 
: The two centre short feathers remained. It had twelve feathers before its loss. Its 
legs strike me as being very long, and the difference in size between it and a true 
: tree pipit (Anthus arboreus), which I saw by its side, was very great. The wing and 
general appearance of the bird is quite that of a pipit. It is the head of the pipits, as 
‘ the common bunting (£mberiza miliaria) is the head of the buntings. I particularly 
: remarked the moustache-like marks under the throat, which all the pipits have. 
- Birds killed at this time of year are in better plumage than during the breeding 


season. This Anthus Ricardi has passed into the collection of Mr. T. J. Monk, jun., 
of Lewes, Sussex, who came over from that place on purpose to see it alive, which he 


did, as well as myself. J think there is no possibility of captivity having anything to 
e me do with this specimen, being so rare, and conclude that this is a genuine instance of 
: its occurrence. It is the first that has ever come under my own personal observation. 


' me I was therefore much pleased to handle and examine a really British-killed Richard’s 
‘= pipit. Its dimensions, hind claw, &c., exactly agree with Yarrell, and are well 


" known to your readers, therefore I do not repeat them here—George Dawson Rowley ; 
’ 5, Peel Terrace, Brighton, January 21, 1865. 

o Note on a Deformity in the Bill of a Sky Lark.—A sky lark was shot near 
ss mm Worthing on the 26th of December, 1864, in which the bill had become very 
, curiously deformed, either from the effect of accident or from a morbid growth. The 
. upper mandible had assumed a spiral form, rendering it apparently quite useless, and 


| the lower mandible, which remained straight, had grown to nearly twice its natural 
ht 
ength, the extraneous length being composed of a narrow elongated horny substance, 
protruding much beyond the upper mandible, and somewhat resembling, in miniature, 
he the lower mandible of the genus Rhynchops. Strange to say, this malformed lark 
was as plump as if his bill had been in no way defective.—J. H. Gurney. 

A Black Sparrow.—On the 23rd of this month I saw a variety of the sparrow never 
seen by me before: it was entirely black, the legs and bill orange. The bird was 
feeding with others on a patch of borse-dung, and was not three yards from me.— 
H. Blake-Knox ; Dalkey, Co. Dublin, December 26, 1864, 

Partridges killed by flying against a House.—This morning (January 30th), : as 
I was sitting at my desk writing, the servant came in with a partridge that she said 
she had just picked up in the garden-path: it fell from the top of the house nearly on 
her head, as she was walking along. There were others fell at the same time, so she 
informed me. We went at once into the garden, and with the help of a dog, found 
five others, two of which were quite dead, one nearly so, another flew up, but was 
shot, and one appeared to have nothing the matter with it, and was let fly off, after 
we had examined it: I have since heard that another bird was seen, which must 
have struck the house nearer the top, as it was seen amongst the snow on the ground 
at the other side of the house. I examined one that we found quite dead, and the 
bones near the breast are all broken to pieces. From what I saw I suppose that the 
birds were flying ata great rate, and something must have frightened them out of 
their course and driven them into the way of the house-roof, which being covered with 
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snow, they did not see until they struck against it. I once saw two partridges struck 
down in a similar manner: I was talking to some 'abourers who were close to a hedge, 
and at the same time, in the shelter of a rick, a covey of partridges flew across one of 
the fields near, and came straight for where we were standing; not seeing us till they 
were very close, they had not time to slacken their speed, but, altering their course a 
little, they came in contact with the rick, and thus two of their number got knocked 
down; one was soon on the wing again, but the other was very much burt.— 
Anthony S. Bradby. 

_ Note on the Purple Sandpiper —On the 24th of December, 1864, two of these 
sandpipers were killed at Lancing Water, a long broadish povl lying between 
Worthing and Shoreham. Mr. Wells, birdstuffer, at Worthing, informs me that these 
sandpipers occur not infrequently, in winter, at this particular spot, and that he has 
observed that, when standing at the edge of the poul, they have the habit of dipping 
suddenly under water with a plunge, so much resembling thatzof the water rat that 
when Mr. Wells first saw one of these birds perforr: this action, he actually mistook it 
for a water rat (which he supposed to be making its accustomed dive from the bank 
into the water), and it was not till after it had emerged that he discovered that the 
subject of his observation was a bird and not a quadruped.—J. H. Gurney. 

Firecresied Regulus at Brighton—A male specimen of the firecrested regulas 
(Regulus ignicapillus) was killed at Plompton, near Lewes, by Henry Swaysland, on 
the 24th of December, 1864. The bird was in company with a blue tit (Parus 
c@ruleus) in an oak tree. Another, supposed to he the female, was shot at without 
success. I observed the fiery crest very strung in this example, which makes me sup- 
pose that when, after the second moult, Reguli obtain their red or orange crest they 
keep it through the year. I have not a sufficient series of skins by me to determine 
the point, and find no help from the works I possess. It is a pity that our English 
ornithologists did not adupt the “ Roitelet triple bandeau” of Temminck for this 
species, the trivial name “ fire-crested” being by no means a striking point of 
difference from P. cristatus, while the black bands at once catch the eye of the most 
superficial observer.— George Dawson Rowley. 

Food of Green Woodpecker.—I have on several occasions examined the stomach of 
this species, and in most instances have observed that their food in general consisted 
chiefly of worms,- insects, &c., and was therefore much surprised, on dissecting an 
individual (a female) in October last, to find its stomach quite filled with oats, and the 
remains of two or three acorns. J had known Picus major to vary in its food, some- 
_ times substituting grains and other vegetable matter instead of insect-food, but I was 
not previously aware that this species was ever in the habit of doing so.—7. EZ. Gunn. 

Water Rail in Stirlingshire.—I have pleasure in recording that a specimen of this 
bird was taken bere yesterday. The water rail has of late years been extremely rare 
here, this being the first that has come under my notice as being killed in this 
vicinity. It was caught on the public road by the gamekeeper, within a few yards of 
the village, and at once brought to me, and I am having it stuffed by Mr. Small, of 
Edinburgh, for my own collection—John A. Harvie Brown; Dunipace House, 
January 4, 1865. | 

Abundance of Woodcocks in Norfolk.—The woodcock appears pretty plentiful in 
Norfolk this winter; scarcely a week has passed by during the present season in which 
I have not observed at least a dozen hanging up in our fish-market. I heard one 
gentleman remark, during the latter part of the first week in December last, that 8 
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many as sixty-one individuals of this species had been killed during the course of the 
ensuing week, in a single wood in the parish of Gressinhall.—7. E. Gunn. 

Extraordinary Death of five Swans.—A circumstance bas recently occurred near 
here, upon which, if agreeable to you, I shall be greatly obliged if you will give me 
your opinion. Near Ashby-de-la-Zouch there is a gentleman’s mansion, to which there 
is a park containing a fine sheet of water. ‘This water is ornamented with several 
kinds of wild fowl, and amongst them were five adult swans. On Wednesday night 
last these swans were all alive, apparently in as good health as usual. On the next 
morning all were found dead, or so nearly so that all died almost immediately. 
Their foud was grain and acorns, the food which they usually had. The question is, 
What was the cause of death? Iam very anxious to find this out. There was little 
food of any kind in the interior, and that in a natural state. There were no marks of 
violence on the body. ‘The inside of each seemed quite healthy. The cause of death 
seems very singular.—John Joseph Briggs; King’s Newton, Swarkeston, Derby, 
February 2, 1865. 

[This circumstance forcibly suggests poisoned grain as the cause of death. Has 
any examination of the remaining grain been made?—E£. N.] 


Rednecked Grebe in Lincolnshire.—I have just examined a fine specimen of the : 


rednecked grebe (Podiceps rubricollis). 1t was sent me by a friend, who found it 
nailed up by the head in the “gamekeepers’ museum.” Being in a perfectly putrid 
state, it was too far gone for preservation. From its plumage, I believe it a mature 
female. The bird was taken alive, a few weeks since, in the neighbouring parish of 
Barnoldby-le-Beck, by a labourer, who found it in a small pond, and, as he says, 
unable to fly. An attempt was made to keep it alive, but without success; and it 
doubtless shared the fate of many a rare and valuable bird, when nailed up, at the end 
of a shed, in company with magpies and carrion crows.—John Cordeaux ; Great Cotes, 
Ulceby, Lincolnshire, January 27, 1865. 

On the Submergence of Water Birds—The smew (Mergus albellus) occurs occa- 
sionally in the winter near Newark. I once came upon tbree of these birds, an old 
male and two in female plumage, swimming on the Trent in the middle of the stream. 
To wy surprise, instead of taking to flight, they immediately sunk themselves in the 
water, so that very little more than their beaks was visible. I stood still and watched 
the beaks until the birds had swum with the stream out of sight. There has been a 
a good deal written in the ‘ Zoologist’ about the power of submergence that water 
birds possess, I explain it in this manner: when a duck or other bird is swimming 
on the water, the water is kept at a considerable distance from the skin by the 
feathers of the belly and sides. The feathers project from the skin at about right 
angles, their extremities are curved and lap over each other, fitting perfectly, and 
present a smooth surface to the water. By this means the specific gravity of the bird 
is very much lessened. Now all the bird has to do is, by means of the paniculus car- 
nosus (the muscle of the skin), to contract the feathers close to the body, and thus, by 
lessening its external bulk, increase its specific gravity. It of course sinks in the 
water, and the bird has the power of regulating the degree of submergence. Birds 
vary in their habits: amongst the land birds, some, as the rails, &c., prefer running 
and hiding to taking to flight; so amongst the natatorial birds, some, as grebes, &c., 
prefer submergence and diving to flight. I have frequently, in open water on the 
Trent, observed grebes submerge themselves until only their beaks were visible, but on 
approaching neayer they hurry away by repeated diving.—W. F. Foottit; Newark. 
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Iceland Gull in Dublin Bay.—I had the pleasure of noticing the Iceland gull 
(Larus leucopterus) to-day. It was an immature bird. I generally notice two or three 
each winter.—H. Blake-Knox ; Dalkey, Co. Dublin, November 20, 1864. 

Sabine’s Gull and the Twry Gull at Weston-super-Mare.—I saw to-day, in the 
house of a watchmaker of this place, a very beautiful example of Sabine’s gull (Larus 
Sabini), which he had shot upon the sands here a few years since. Like all the speci- 
mens I have seen which have been obtained iv England, this bird is also in immature 
plumage. This is the second instance of Sabine’s gull having occurred at Weston. 
super-Mare which has come under my notice. The possessor of this specimen of this 
beautiful little gull told me that a year or two ago he caught, in a jar baited with a 
sprat, a fine ivory gull (LZ. eburneus) in mature plumage. The bird was kept alive in 
’ a small garden for some months, and became a great pet, but eventually, like all pets, 
met with an untimely end.—M, A. Mathews ; Weston-super-Mare, January 12, 1865, 

Kittiwake in Ayrshire in Winter.—In the beginning of last month I received a 
young male kittiwake (Larus tridactylus) shot on the Ayrshire coast on the 4th of 
January. ‘This is a rare bird on the Scotch coast in winter. The present specimen 
was shot out of a flock apparently of the same species, and was sent to me in the flesh, 
The stomach cuntained fish-bones, remains of small crustaceans, and one or two spines 
of some species of sea-urchin (Echinodermata), The bird was in fair condition, 
although not nearly so fat as a common gull (Z. canus) shot at the same time.— 
Edward R. Alston; 205, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


Voracity of the Angler (Lophius piscatorius).—Some time ago ‘an angler (Irish, 
“mullagoon”) was brought to me with a cormorant (Carbo cormoranus) in its 
throat. The fish had seized the poor bird, most probably attracted towards its 
capacious jaws, by its bill. It had been gorged as far as the shoulders. The great 
strength and buoyancy of the cormorant had raised both to the surface, where they 
struggled until caught. The cormorant only survived his wounds some days. I have 
seen many instances of small divers, such as guillemots and razorbills, being devoured 
by this fish, and in one instance found a dead mullagoon with the remains of a great 
northern diver in its intestines; I have heard also of two or three instances of this 
bird being killed by the mullagoon. One was also taken after having gorged a large 
cork buoy, which the fishermen use to mark the position of their crab-pots. Another 
was taken having swallowed an inflated dog-skin used as a buoy above spillard lines. 
But the most remarkable instance I ever knew of this fish’s voracity was its swallowing 
a large block of granite used as an anchoring stone for fishing. The only reason 
I could imagine for its seeming want of taste was that the stone had been used as 4 
block to cut up fish for bait for crab-pots, it being consequently covered with blood, 
slime and scales.—H. Blake-Knox ; Dalkey, Co. Dublin, December 20, 1864. _ 

The Sturgeon off Yarmouth.—A magnificent specimen of the common sturgeon 
(Acipenser sturio), weighing upwards of eight stone, was taken off the coast of Yar- 
n.outh, on Wednesday, the 11th instant. It was purchased by Messrs. Weavers and 
Sons, fish merchants, of this city —7. EZ. Gunn; Norwich, January 25, 1865. 
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Habits of Spiders.—I most cordially echo the wish of the Rev. E. Horton, in the 
November number of the ‘ Zoologist’ (Zvol. 9331), that arachnidists would more 
frequently send you their notes. Although knowing nothing of spiders scientifically, 
I bave always been fond of observing the very interesting habits of the web-builders, 
and have a remark or two to make on Mr. Horton's conjectures. As to the first, if the 
spiders had built and were occupying webs, they were undoubtedly not hybernating ; 
and, as to a desire to be on good terms with their neighbours, I fear spiders are total 
strangers to such a feeling, even as regards their own species, except at breeding time. 
Secondly, I have never known a spider of any kind refuse a moth, and they seem to 
prey on all insects they can overcome. The third reason is no doubt the true one. 
Spiders which build open webs, similar to that of the garden spider, never, as far as I 
have seen, touch an insect that has not been in their webs: in the full ardour of pur- 
suit, they do occasionally endeavour to seize one that has just escaped, and house 
spiders more frequently do so; the latter might endeavour to catch one that had 
never touched its web, if very near it, though I myself never saw such a case, nor did 
I ever see a spider that had so far exhausted its stock of web as to be unable to con- 
struct a fresh one, seize a loose insect, though they are said to do so. Having thus, as 
far as I can, answered Mr. Horton’s queries, I beg in turn to ask one: Do those 
spiders which live upon the insects caught in other webs ever reform, as one may say, 
and build webs of their own? I fancy I have noticed such cases. One thing is cer- 
tain, they are never entirely destitute of a supply of web; in fact, I have seen one 
expend as much in winding up a crane fly, caught in another spider's web, as would 


build a small web. I should much like to have an opinion from a good observer 
about this.—N. C. Tuely ; Wandsworth. 


Life-Histories of Sawflies. Translated from the Dutch of M. Snellen 
van Vollenhoven, by J. W. May, Esq. 


‘(Continued from page 9265). 


PHYMATOCERA ATERRIMA, Klug. 


Imago, Hartig, Blatt. und Holzwespen, p. 276, No. 361. Klug, 
Blattw. Gatt. und Arten. Fum. 2, No. 70, in Magazin der 
Gesellsch. Naturforsch. Freunde, 8 year, p. 82. 7 

Larva, Lyonet, Recherches sur Anat, &c., p. 151, pl. 14. Bouché, 


Naturgesch. der Ins. p. 186 (under the name of Tenthredo 
(Alanthus) fuliginosa.) 


Phymatocera aterrima, parum nitida, alis nigrescentibus ac simul 


irides coloribus relucentibus, stigmate fuliginoso, puncto corneo 
in cellula cubitali secunda. 


Both sexes of this sawfly had been met with by Mr. Van der Wulp 
and myself in the wood at the Hague, but we had not been able to 
find the Jarva there, its food-plant being unknown to us. If we could 
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have supposed that Bouché had been mistaken in his determination 
of the species, we should probably have taken the opportunity of 
searching for this larva on the lilies of the valley, which are very 
abundant in some parts of the wood in question: it is the more 
singular that Bouché should have been led into this error, as he had 
every opportunity of examining the collection in the Berlin Museun, 
and appears to have been intimate with Dr. Klug. 

It was not until the spring of 1861 that I had the opportunity of 
fully convincing myself that the larva described by Bouché was the 
larva of Phymatocera aterrima. On the 8th of July of the previous 
year Dr. Wttewaall had sent me some larve, which had been found on 
Convallaria multiflora, and from which larve the species in question 
made its appearance in the month of May of the following year. 

The larve were from 15 to 18 millimetres long, pale purplish gray, 
stoutish and somewhat humpbacked on the first three segments. 
They had twenty-two legs; the six anterior, as also the head, were 
shining jet-black, the other sixteen were of nearly the same colour as 
the body, only a little paler. . Each segment of the body was divided 
into four transverse folds, on the second and fourth of which were 
knobs crowned with one or two little black spines. The knobs on 
the first three and last segments were a little larger, and had a greater 
number of spines, giving them the appearance shown in fig. 4. There 
were in all six rows of such little knobs along the body. The dorsal 
tine was darker than the skin appeared to be on other parts of the 
body. The stigmata were black, triangular. Bouché’s description in 
the above cited work agrees very well with this, as does that of 
Lyonet, which is, however, less detailed. Fig. 1 represents the 
largest of my larve in profile; fig. 2, the same larva magnified, 
looking on the back; fig. 3 represents the head and the first three 
segments, with the three thoracic legs, in profile. 

These larve, which were found on Convallaria multiflora, took very 
kindly to Convallaria polygonata, of which I found a couple of plants 
in my garden. They fed in the evening, and were very tardy and 
dull during the day time, always remaining at rest, and generally with 
the head drawn under the anterior segments of the body. Lyonet 
says that these animals, as well as their excrement, emit a not un- 
pleasant scent of tea; I was, however, not able to perceive it 
Shortly after they came into my possession they moulted for the last 
time, and went into a mixture of sand and garden-mould, which | had 
placed in their dwelling: in this they constructed such incredibly 
small cocoons that one could hardly believe the latter could have 
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contained the larva, which was twice as long as the cocoon, and 
apparently even broader. Lyonet says that after the last moult they 
had pale blue heads, in which the black eyes appeared as little points. 
J did not observe this, and it may have escaped me; but it is also 
possible that immediately after the last change of skin, the larve have 
blue heads, which nevertheless become black again some time after- 
wards. ‘The cocoons were elliptic, very hard and pergamentaceous, 
black, but entirely covered with grains of sand firmly attached to 
them. According to Lyonet and Bouché, the imagos are developed 
as early as April. It may probably have been owing to the very 
cold spring of 1861 that our imagos did not appear until May. 
M. Wttewaal sent me a sawfly in the first or second week in May, 
which he had reared; but as, relying on the determination by Bouché, 
Il was expecting to receive Athalia fuliginosa I was somewat surprised 
at getting a wasp with long Cladius-like antenne. I immediately 
opened one of my cocoons, in the hope of being able to make a 
drawing of a pupa, in which I succeeded. The little pupa which 
I found was nine millimetres long; the head, back, sides and anus 
yellowish white; the ventral surface greenish; eyes black, and the 
folded antenne, legs and wings, glassy white: from the margins of the 
saw and ovipositor it appeared to be a female. 

M. Wttewaal succeeded in rearing some others: perhaps my having 
disturbed the sand in searching for the cocoons had had some injurious 
effect on the contained insects,—at all events, all I succeeded in 
rearing was one individual in a crumpled condition, but which was 
nevertheless sufficient to fix the identity of the species. 

The female imago of this species is from eight to nine millimetres 
long, and expands to eighteen millimetres. The general colour is a 
very dark bluish black, with the exception of the cenchri, which are 
bluish gray, and also of the knees and inner sides of the two anterior 
ubie, which are brownish. The wings also, although iridescent, are 
black, the tint being darker at the insertion and paler towards the 
margin; the stigma is obscure brown. 

The antennz of this insect are nearly as long as the body; they 
contain nine joints, the first two of which are very small, the 
remainder being of nearly equal length, the whole covered with an 
extremely short and fine recumbent pubescence. The antennz of the 
male are also provided on the inner and under sides with two rows of 
longer silky hairs (fig. 8), precisely as is the case in the genus Cladius. 
The head is somewhat more hirsute in the male than in the female ; 
in both the clypeus is straight, not notched. The shining brown upper 
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jaws are bidentate at the apex. The thorax, together with the costal 
margins of the wings, the apical segments of the abdomen and the legs 
are very finely hirsute. All individuals have a black horny spot in the 
centre of the second submarginal cell, and in some a similar spot 
occurs in the first submarginal also. 

Lyonet has submitted this species to an exact anatomical exami- 
nation, as regards the parts of the mouth, the legs, and the saw and 
ovipositor of the female; his description occupies eight quarto pages, 
while the whole of plate 14 is dedicated to the delineation of the 
various details, the figures being in most cases enlarged. (We feel 
called upon to remark that, although there is no reasonable doubt 
that Lyonet really dissected and described our aterrima, his 18th 
figure represents a head with eight-jointed antenuez, whilst the text 
speaks of “sept articulations.” In transferring the {drawing to the 
copper the first two small joints may have been run into one larger 
one, but how are we to explain the erroneous statement in the text 
in the case of so accurate a describer as Lyonet ?) 

If we look at the short and thick form of the body and at the 
neuration of the wings, we should be inclined to place this species in 
the genus Selandria of Leach; if we look at the antennz in both 
sexes, we shall rather feel obliged to find it a place in the genus 
Cladius; and if we regard the parts of the mouth we find it to differ 
from both. It then appears to me to be most convenient, after the 
example of that acuté observer, Dahlbom (Conspectus Tenthredinum, 
Sirie, &c.), to place aterrima in a separate genus, which he has named 
Phymatosoma.. 

As far as our own observations go, this species has, as a rule, but 
one brood in the year: it is found in various parts of the country. 
According to Klug, it is taken in different parts of Germany ; for 
_ example, in the neighbourhoods of Berlin, Gottingen and Garz, in 
Pomerania, also in Silesia and Hungary. No parasites have as yet 
been reared from it. 


NEMATUS SALIcis, Z. 


J. Goedaert, Metamorph. Natur. vol.i., description xix. p. 58. 
Linneus, Faun. Suec. (2nd ed.) 1572. Hartig, Blatt-und 
Holzwespen, p. 194. Ratzeburg, Forstins, vol. iii. p. 125, 
No. 31. Brischke, Blattwespenlarven, p. 6, pl. 1, f. 2. 


Nematus flavus, antennis, macula frontali, mesothoracis dorso, 


macula media pectorali, costa et stigmate alarum nigris; tarsis 
posterioribus fuscis. 
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The synonymy of this species is somewhat confused, and it is not 
always clear, from the descriptions of the older entomologists, whether 
they had this or the following species in view. I hope, however, to be 
able to offer good reasons for making the above references and for 
omitting that of De Geer (quoted by Ratzeburg), a statement of which 
reasons will be met with in the description of a following species. 

These larve make their appearance every year in some numbers 
upon different species of willow, and, as they are pretty large and 
bright coloured, are readily detected. I remember, as a boy at school, 
making drawings of them, and attempting to rear them, but I never 
got an imago from the cocoons. Since that time I have often seen the 
larve and had them sent to me, and as often made the attempt to 
rear them, but with no better success, until the summer of 1861. 
The larve with which I had made my former essays had all gone 
into the ground in September, and the imagos would not have made 
their appearance until the spring: now anyone who has attended to 
the rearing of insects well knows that in those cases where the larva 
has to remain so long in the cocoon a hundred circumstances may; 
arise to interfere with the desired result. However, this summe- 
I found a considerable number of these larve on willows at Rozendaal, 
in North Brabant, and, to my great satisfaction, at the expiration of 
seventeen days, the imagos made their appearance. I am not able to 
say anything as to the eggs; they are probably laid in a slit made in 
the bark of a branch of the willow, very likely in rows of ten or eleven 
each; but I have no evidence on this head. The larve attain a length 
of a little over two centimetres; Brischke states that they grow to one 
Rhineland inch (2.62 centimetres); however, I have never seen them 
so large. I have not observed any very young examples, but from 
the plates given by Ratzeburg and Brischke, I conclude that they do 
not differ in colour from the older ones. 

In the full-grown larva the first three and the last two segments are 
orange, the rest of the body being blue-green; the head very shining 
and black. It appears to me that Brischke has made his too blue; 
but he also distinctly says in his description that some examples are 
blue, without any admixture of green: it remains, however, a question 
whether he has not made some mistake on this point, as he calls the 
colour of the first and last segments red-brown, in which he differs not 
only from Ratzeburg but from his own figure. All the examples 
Ihave seen had those segments of the body distinctly orange. The 
legs are twenty in number; the six thoracic legs (fig. 4) are obscure 
reddish yellow at the base, then green; on the first joint are three little 
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black spots, and on the upper side of the second and third is a little 
black line; the claw is black. 

The three anterior segments have some scattered black spots, and 
the second and third two larger oval black spots on the sides, as will 
be more clearly seen from an inspection of figs. 1, 2 and 3, than from 
any lengthy description. The median segments have seven * rows of 
little shining black spots, and a few more above the legs, which are 
blue-green and unspotted (see fig. 5, representing the seventh segment). 
One row runs along the middle of the back, and on the first and third 
folds (there are five folds on each segment) are two minute dots; then 
follows a row of five spots, of which the second is no larger than a dot, 
then four roundish spots, and under the foremost one the spiracle; 
below. this again is a row of three spots, the anterior of which is very 
elliptic. Lastly, just in advance of each leg is another elliptical spot, 
and a similar one just above each leg also. On the last two segments 
are merely black projecting points, and on the last above the anal 
valve are two pale orange spines, tipped with black, with a round black 
spot above (fig. 6). 

The larve live in company on different species of willow, elevating 
the abdomen at pretty regular intervals. Their usual position is 
shown in our fig. 2. Dr. Wttewaal found the larva on Populus vir- 
ginica and Salix alba. He remarks that they devour even the midrib 
of the leaf, not leaving more than a centimetre of the petiole; this 
being contrary to the habit of any other species of Nematus. Almost 
all the larve which I found were taken on Salix alba. | 

Previous to undergoing their change, my larvz crept into the earth, 
where they made cocoons thirteen or fourteen millimetres long; these 
were very rough exteriorly, but inside of this rough covering, which, 
however, was very smooth on the interior, another case could be seen, 
so that the cocoon was, in fact, double; he inner case was very 
smooth, blacker and shining. 

The larve taken at Rozendaal, and which began to spin up on the 
8th of Juiy, reappeared from the cocoons as early as the 24th. I am not 
able to give any particulars of the pupa, which probably offers nothing 
unusual worth mentioning. The imago is represented at fig. 8. I have 
in my possession some specimens of nearly one centimetre in length, 
expanding to more than two centimetres, and others much smaller. 
I nevertheless believe this to be the largest of the allied yellow species 


* I wish to draw particular attention to this number, as it affords a characteristic 
distinction between the larva of this species and that of Nematus trimaculatus, 
described further on. 
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of Nematus. The head is yellow, with black eyes, and a black spot 
spreading out from the vertex to between the black antennez, and 


extending to the eyes. The upper jaws are pale brown at the points. 
| Further, the entire body is gamboge-yellow (not orange), with the fol- 
lowing exceptions:—A large round shining black spot covering the 
f four lobes on the back of the mesothorax ; a transverse line below the 


e white cenchri on the metathorax; a brownish black spot, sometimes 
| but faintly indicated, on the breast of the mesothorax before the place 
1 of insertion of the intermediate pair of legs, the tips of the tibie and 
n the tarsi of the last pair of legs. 

" The wings are large and yellowish ; stigma black, as also the costal 
; nervure, except at the insertion, where it is yellow. The membrane 
y between the costal and postcostal nervures is brown ; the other nervures 
, are black, except the anal nervure, which is yellow. 

§ It appears from what has been said above that this insect produces 


| more than one generation in the year; it also appears that the last, 
k probably the third, is the most numerous. I have seen specimens from 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Gelderland and North Brabant: it appears 
g to be nowhere scarce. I am, as yet, unacquainted with its parasites. 
8 I have omitted any reference to the description contained in J. L. 
r. Frisch’s ‘ Beschreibung von allerlei Insecten Teutschland,’ &c., 
b Part vi. No. 4, and Vol. iv., although it is probable that he partly 
s had our species in view; and I have made this omission, in the first 
t place, because he appears to have confused it with Hylotoma Rosa, 
and, in the second place, because his description is extremely in- 
1, accurate, especially his representation of the nervures of the wing, 
e which cannot apply to this species or even to the genus Nematus. 
| = 


Notices oF New Books. 


‘Ootheca Wolleyana ; an illustrated Catalogue of the Collection of 
. Birds Eggs formed by the late John Wolley, Jun., M.A., F.L.S. 


Edited from the Original Notes by ALFRED Newron, M.A., 
F.L.S. Part I. Accipitres. Royal 8vo., 180 pp. letter-press, 

h, Nine coloured plates of eggs and nine uncoloured plates of 

scenery. London: Van Voorst. 1864. Price £1 11s. 6d. 


Tuts beautiful book is a worthy monument to a worthy man. 
* Mr. Wolley, after spending a short but most energetic life in the 
pursuit of Natural History, died at the early age of thirty-six, 
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regretted by every one acquainted either with the man or his labours, 
Shortly before his lamented, and, as naturalists would say, his pre- 
mature death, he requested that his entire collection of eggs should 
be handed over to his friend and fellow-traveller, Mr. Newton, who 
accepted the trust from the hands of Mr. Wolley’s father, and accom- 
panied by a manuscript called an Egg-book, containing the carefully 
preserved records of his experience in what is popularly called Birds- 
nesting. 

Mr. Newton has very wisely concluded to combine these two 
sources of information, viz. the eggs themselves, and the notes which 
describe where they were found or under what circumstances obtained, 
reserving for the conclusion of his editorial labours a detailed intro- 
duction to the really splendid work, the first instalment only of which 
is now before us. 

However, notwithstanding this reservation, editorial notes, the 
records of the personal experience both of the editor and his brother, 
are added throughout, but always clearly distinguished from Mr. 
Wolley’s observations by a different type. 

I regret my inability to quote at large from this interesting work, 
a glance at the crowded state of my pages will convince the most un- 
observant that “want of space” is no fictitious excuse. I selecta 
single specimen, and hope hereafter to recur to these delightful pages. 

Golden Eagle.—“ We started from the inn with two men carrying 
the sixty-fathom ropes, which I had had made in the town. We 
rested at a place where the foreman was anxious to get rid of eagles, 
and sent for the shepherd, at whose house we had been the day before, 
and who was to follow us. We had heard many different accounts— 
how that the foxhunter killed one eagle a few weeks ago, &c. Some 
were willing to mislead us, others not so, but all agreed that the nest 
was inaccessible. 

“We reached the crag after a walk of some eight or nine miles 
from the village. It is a very high cliff overhanging a large loch of 
the same name. A small birch wood slopes from it to the water. We 
saw an eagle fly, and settle again at the top of the cliff. Arrived at 
the shepherd’s house, he agreed to come with us, and his son was to 
show us the nest; but afterwards the old fellow turned coward and 
- would not come near the edge. Having returned, under guidance of 
the shepherd’s son, to where we saw the eagle, I made out the nest 
with the help of my glass, but could not point it out exactly to my 
companion. However, he was to remain below with the boy and to 
signal to me where it was. Having reached the top in about half an 
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hour, I tied myself to the thick rope, and proceeded, gun in hand, over 
a ledge to an undercliff of from ten to twenty feet wide, along which 
| walked some forty or fifty yards. I leaned over the edge, and saw 
the sticks,of the nest some little distance to my right. I got up, 
shouted and made all the noise I could; but no eagle came out. I saw 
one svaring silently at a great height. I had been led to believe there 
was only one bird belonging to the nest; so after all the noise I had 
made, I took it for granted that this was the one. I shouted for the 
little rope, and tied a stone and a piece of white paper to it for my 
companion to signal when it was opposite the nest. However, I found 
afterwards that he could not distinguish it. I could only just make 
him out to be waving his cap, he was so far below. No sooner was 
the stone over the edge of the rock than out dashed an eagle close to 
me, within five yards, and with one cry of alarm flew away to the right, 
down the valley. Evidently a mountain eagle, as the shepherds had 
called it (it looked rather ‘ ringtailed’): 1 was not altogether sorry at 
having laid aside my gun. 

“All was now finally planned. The men wisely thought it would 
be better to have the stake driven, and everything done upon the ledge. 
The shepherd, being an old man, did not dare come down. After a 
little difficulty (for there was no depth of soil), we fixed the big stake 
firmly above a very steep slope, some yards from the edge of the rock ; 
then a stake for the little rope twenty yards to the left of us. Having 
spliced the rope to the stake upon which I was to sit, and tied myself 
in, explained all to the men, and agreed upon the signals, I proceeded 
over the edge, which, to my horror, I found almost as sharp as a knife, 
being a kind of mica-schist. I now felt how stupid I had been in for- 
getting to bring the leathern tubes I had had made; for the sharp 
edge, besides wearing the rope, caused great difficulty and friction in 
hauling up. No sooner was I over the rock, with the little rope in my 
right hand, than I saw the nest, with two eggs, beautiful, and very 
different from each other, about five feet to my left as I faced the rock. 
I could just reach the ledge with my fingers and unshod toes, and so, 
having cried ‘ stop,’ I hung with the rope bearing me backwards towards 
the abyss, in a position both cramping from the muscular exertion 
required and highly nervo-excitory from the feeling of danger or in- 
security, unfounded though it might have been. On looking at the eggs 
in the nest, I at once saw a hole in one, as if the old bird had dug her 
claw into it in her hurry ; but on further examination I found it had a 
young one in it just hatching, and giving vent to low cries, which 
accounted for the high state of ‘ closking’ in which I had found the 
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mother. I reached the eggs, and put them in the box with tow, which 
I had lashed under my right arm, and I put some of the lining of the 
nest in my pocket. It was very large, something like a rook’s, highly 
magnified, and lined with a kind of Luzula, much of it quite green, 
and apparently recently placed around: the middle was dried up.* 
About six feet to my left, and with the embankment of sticks con. 
tinued to it, was another platform with fresh stuff on it—perhaps a 
nest of last year or a roosting-place for the other bird. Ten or twelve 
yards to the right, and not exactly on the same ledge, was another old 
nest. A few white feathers ‘ptarmigans’) and white fur (mountain 
hares’) were all the remnants of prey that I saw. I was able to com- 
municate with the men by shouting, as I was not more than six feet 
from the top of the rock, and one of them had descended to the edge. It 
was fortunate ; for had there been wind, as in the morning, I could not 
have been heard ; nor, as it was, could I have been heard further down. 
The little-rope signals had entirely failed. The eggs having been 
carefully tied up, I shouted to ascend. The first pull, they told me, 
was very hard; but I assisted them by climbing myself, and in halfa 
' minute 1 was high and dry, and we shook hands all round: we had 
finished our wee drop of whiskey before. During this time the eagle 
did not appear, though it had again come within two or three hundred 
yards before I went down, but without screaming. All agreed that no 
man had ever been there before. My companion and the boy, tired 
and cold, reached the top of the cliff just in time to congratulate us on 
our success. In going home I put the eggs alternately in my breeches 
pocket to keep them warm, for I was anxious to save the life of the 
young. In the evening I liberated the hatching one by an oval 
opening, and the egg is as good as ever. This is the one with the 
fewest marks upon it; and it must have been laid and sat upon several 
days before the other; for when I opened that in the same manner, 
part of the yelk was not yet absorbed. I put the young bird from the 
first egg before the fire; its down soon dried, and it became like a 
powder-puff; I kept it as warm as possible, but it died in two days: 
perhaps I tried to feed it too soon; or it might have been neglected 
while I was out. The other one I put in spirits. The down on the 
— legs, as far as the division of the toes, proved them to be golden eagles. 
The eyes were not open. The ‘diamond’ on the beak, as in other 


* The Luzula, which I believe to be L. sylvatica, grows plentifully on the damp 
mountain sides and ledges of rocks. The eagles pluck and use the whole plant, which 
is something like the top of a pine apple; and when dry the leaves remind one uf 
Russian matting; but they are not long, as in specimens gathered in woods. 
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young birds, used for making the hole in the egg, was very con- 
spicuous.”—P. 16. 

Mr. Wolley’s is a name fraught with the pleasantest recollections to 
every reader of the ‘ Zoologist’: there never lived a more careful 
observer, or one more capable of placing a lucid record of his obser- 
vations before the public. 

Another charm in Mr. Wolley’s writings is their scrupulous truth- 
fulness: as you read you feel assured that, however thrilling the situa- 
tion, however exciting the narrative, you never for a moment discredit 
the narrator: he carries you with him in the minutest detail, and you 
fee] that the picture he is drawing owes no particle of its vivid colouring 
to the imagination. This is a rare quality indeed. How greatly it is 
wanting in many of our life-histories of animals. 

EpwaRD NEWMAN. 


On the Habits of the Squirrel. By Knwarn R. Atston, Esq.. 


_ Durine the past winter three of these beautiful and interesting little 
animals have favoured us with more of their company than is usual 
with a species usually so shy, and I have consequently had a good 
opportunity of observing their habits at that season. 

The first of these squirrels, a very gray one, which I shall call 
No. 1, was first observed, about the middle of last November, feeding 
on the fallen mast under some beech-trees, about thirty yards from 
one of the windows of our house in the country. Some filberts were 
laid out for it, and before long it was seen to come back and feed on 
them. Next morning it returned with a friend, squirrel No. 2, a more 
beautiful and apparently younger animal, of a much redder tint. The 
supply of nuts being kept up, these two came almost every day until 
the beginning of December, when squirrel No. 3 made his appearance, 
a fine large specimen, not so gray as No. 1, and adorned with a mag- 
nificent brush. About the same time No. 2 disappeared, and has 
never since been seen, but the other two continued their visits until 
1 came to town in the beginning of January, and I hear that they have 
been seen since then. They only absented themselves when the snow 
was pretty deep on the ground, or when the frost was severe; 
a sprinkling of snow in the end of November was not sufficient to 
drive them to their hybernariums, but they both disappeared a day or 
two before the 16th of December, when a snow-storm came on, and 
nothing was seen of them until the 29th, shortly after a thaw. The 
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snow returned for a few days on the Ist of January, and although they 
were not seen while it lasted, yet I found their tracks from tree to 
tree. 

From these and other observations I am convinced that the squirrel 
does not hybernate so completely as is usually supposed. Professor 
Bell says, “ It remains during the greater pari of the winter in a state 
of almost complete torpidity, coming abroad, however, on the occur- 
rence of a fine day, feeding on a part of its treasured hoards, and then 
retiring again to its slumbers.”* Such is the account generally given 
of its habits in winter; but I am inclined to believe that Von Tschudi 
is nearer the truth when he says that squirrels “sleep in hard winter 
weather for several days together, but if the snow prevents them long 
from getting at their stores they readily die.” + To this point I would 
beg to draw the attention of observers. | 

Another observation of Von Tschudi’s on the life-history of this 
species deserves further investigation. He states that the squirrel 
“builds several rounded nests, and if disturbed carries the beautiful 
little young ones to a distant nest.” { I am not aware that this has 
been observed by British naturalists; but I was once present when 
three newly-built and empty nests were found in one small plantation, 
and this in a district where the species is not plentiful. Also, in the 
‘Field’ of April 28th, 1860, a correspondent records the fact of his 
having seen a squirrel carry a young one in her mouth, and deposit it 
in a nest. | 

Of “our squirrels,” No. 3 was by far the most interesting; No. l 
was evidently of rather a phlegmatic temperament and decidedly a 
glutton; No. 2 was much more graceful and lively, but never com- 
pletely got over its shyness during the short time that it visited us; 
but No. 3 from the first showed a bold and adventurous disposition, 
came close up under the windows, and made voyages of discovery in 
all directions. He (we always spoke of No. 3 as “he” and of No. 1 
as “her,” why it would be difficult to say) also showed an excellent 
example in providence, hiding all the nuts he could find; but I was 
surprised to find that he did this quite capriciously, not taking them 
all to one place, but burying them all about at random, so that one 
could hardly believe he would ever find them again, and I have no 
doubt that he never did find some of them. It struck me at the time 
that the squirrel thus performs a useful duty, the nuts which he cannot 
find growing into trees in course of time, and since then I found (in 


* * British Quadrupeds,’ p. 292. 
+ ‘ Thierl. der Alpenw.,’ p. 195. t Id. p. 194. 
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an old number of the ‘ Field’) an extract from “ The American Country 


Gentleman,” noticing the fact of the squirrels of that country planting 


acorns, and “thus performing an essential service to the landowner.” 
No. 3’s mode of proceeding, which I often watched with a binocular, 

was as follows :—When he found a nut, he placed it in his mouth with 

his fore paws, and ran off at a gallop until he came to a soft piece of 


- turf, scraped a hole, placed the nut in it, and readjusted the grass and 


moss by a few quick pats with his fore paws, the whole process being 
conducted with the greatest grace, quickness and gravity, if I may use 
the expression. In all this his example was followed by squirrel 
No. 1, to whom it seemed to be a new idea; but while No. 3 made 
burying his principal occupation, and merely snatched an occasional 
minute to eat, No. 1 made a different arrangement, eating half a dozen 
nuts for every one she hid. When No. 3 searched for the already- 


hidden nuts it seemed as if he was guided by scent, but of this we 


could not, of course, be sure. Often he would scrape one up, run off 
for a few yards, and bury it again, but whether he did this or ate it, 
he always cleaned it by rubbing it between his paws. Sometimes he 
carried a nut over a bridge, about a hundred yards from the feeding- 
ground, and it was interesting to observe how he ran quickly from tree 
to tree, pausing at the foot of each to listen, and ready to take refuge 
in the branches at a moment’s warning. The squirrel’s pace, when at 
speed, is a quick bounding gallop, but when searching for food on the 
ground they rather crawl than run. 

As might be expected, the two squirrels were not always at peace. 
No. 3 would bury a nut under the tree on which No. 1 was resting; 
down she would come to pilfer the dainty, and many a tail-on-end 
chase was the consequence; however, they never seemed to do each 
other any harm. One day I saw No. 1 make a narrow escape. She 
was busily. feeding, when suddenly she sat up for a moment, then 
made a rush for the nearest tree, and got to a branch about twelve 
feet from the ground, on which she crouched. Presently a large stoat 
appeared from behind a bush, and ran once or twice round the tree, 
the squirrel evidently watching its motions; soon, however, the stoat 


noticed the nearness of human beings, and took itself off; but it was . 


some time before poor No. 1 had courage to descend again to her 
nuts, 


One thing I must not forget to mention, the squirrels arrived at 


Various times in the morning, but were never seen after 2 P.M.; where 


they retired to we could never make out. In addition to the remarks 
on the food of this species in a former notice (Zool. 9359), I may 
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observe that a correspondent of the ‘ Field’ states that he has seen 
squirrels devouring Fungi, and Tschudi says that a careful observer 
has discovered that they dig up truffles, for which they hunt by scent. 
Although instances have been recorded of the squirrel destroying 
young birds and eggs, yet I believe that these are rare and exceptional 
cases, 


EpwaARD R. ALSTON. 
205, Bath Street, Glasgow, : 


February 4, 1865. 


Ornithological Notes from Shetland. By Henry L. Saxsy, M.D. 
(Continued from page 9439.) 


Snow Bunting.—Large numbers of snow buntings still continue to 
arrive. Although there has been but little frost, most of them have 
already descended to the cultivated grounds, attracted by the grain 
which the late gales have scattered in only too great abundance. In 
rough or wet weather they are not often to be seen upon the wing; 
but they do not, like many other birds, seek enclosed feeding-grounds 
for the sake of shelter from the wind: during the heaviest gales I have 
watched them closely, and then seen that the stubble alone afforded 
them quite sufficient protection. At such times they are unwilling to 
rise, and oflen permit a very near approach. In fine weather they are 
more disposed for flight, and then it is that their well-known notes may 
be heard high overhead almost uninterruptedly from sunrise even until 
after sunset. I have only upon one occasion heard them late at night, 
and that was at about eleven o’clock one clear starlight night in 
autumn. Although the individuals in some of the flocks may now be 
reckoned by thousands, many will leave us as soon as the frost sets in 
_ or food becomes scarce, only to return for a short time on their way 
northwards in spring. Even in open weather one or two may 
occasionally be seen upon a corn-stack; but it is only during heavy 
snow or severe frost that they visit the farm-yards in any great 
numbers. As long as they remain upon the hills they are rather shy; 
but when they are engaged among the stubble it is comparatively easy 
to approach them, and in the latter situation they are not very readily 
perceived, often affording the first indication of their presence by 
rising suddenly within a few paces of the intruder. When thus dis- 
turbed a few nearly always remain upon the ground; but the main body, 
rising in a compact mass, fly off to some more quiet spot, if they have 
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frequently been molested; if otherwise, they are nearly sure to return 
to the same field after the cause of alarm has disappeared. But they 
seldom alight immediately; the flock descends with a gradual sweep, 
suddenly contracts its dimensions as the ground is approached, wheels 
rapidly when within a few feet of the surface, and rising again flies off 
to a considerable distance before venturing to return, and these 
manceuvres may be repeated a score of times before it will settle upon 
the chosen spot. When the flock has finally resolved to alight, it 
wheels repeatedly and rapidly, and then drops rather suddenly. Snow 
buntings upon the wing keep up a constant chirping, and occasionally 
a sudden jarring cry may be heard: as this is usually followed by a 
rapid deviation by the flock from its course, it has been thought by 
some observers to be nothing less than a word of command; but I have 
lately been able to account for it, almost completely to my satisfaction. 
On watching with a little patience, any person may see that simul- 
taneously with the utterance of the peculiar sound, one bird makes a 
rapid dart tewards a near neighbour, and the two, in their excitement 
forgetting to direct their course aright, depart from the common track, 
thus leading the whole flock astray, for birds upon the wing are 
always ready to imitate any sudden movement upon the part of an 
object near them, whether the latter be a stone thrown among them 
or one of their number falling to the ground. That the note in ques- 
tion is sometimes one of anger | have repeatedly observed when two 
birds were quarreling over their food; but it must also have some 
other meaning, for it is uttered in chorus by the whole flock during 
the performance of those rapid wheels close to the surface which 
] have above attempted to describe. Seen against a dark hill-side or 
a lowering sky, a flock of these birds presents an exceedingly beautiful 
appearance, and it may then be seen how aptly the term “ snow- 
flake” has been applied to the species. I am acquainted with no 
more pleasing combination of sight and sound than that afforded 
when a number of these birds, backed by a dark gray sky, drop as it 
were in a shower to the ground, to the music of their own sweet 
tinkling notes. Notwithstanding the many careful descriptions con- 
tained in various works, there is still much to be learnt regarding the 
changes of plumage which occur in this species. 

Woodcock.—W oodcocks are very rare in Shetland. On the 8rd of 
November I saw one rise from among some dead leaves in the garden 
at Halligarth. This was during rather rough weather from the N.E. 

Water Rail.—On the 7th of November, during a strong N.E. wind, 
a pair of water rails visited that same angle of the walk to which 
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I have before alluded (Zool. 9095) as being a favourite resort of this 
species, and there they still remain, only venturing forth upon the 
grass very early in the morning or in calm bright weather. Sometimes, 
though rarely, one may be seen walking along the top of a wall; but 
the slightest sound is always sufficient to cause it to drop into the 
bushes and weeds below. A dog will sometimes put them up, and 
upon such occasions I have seen them fly for about a hundred yards, 
keeping at the height of about twelve or fourteen feet above the ground, 
seldom higher. After having been thus disturbed they always alight 
in some place of concealment, such as the mouth of a drain or a mass 
of tangled herbage. They fly heavily, and seem to experience some 
difficulty in rising: on surprising one upon the snow, and compelling 
it to take wing, it is easy to trace for a short distance the marks where 
the snow has been brushed away by the tips of the wings. Some 
years ago a bird of this species eluded my search in a manner as 
clever as it was unexpected. Having seen it run beneath some weeds 
which overhung a frozen ditch, | endeavoured, by walking along the 
ice, to drive it to one end where there was no shelter, and so make 
certain of a shot. Some fine snow had drifted beneath the weeds, and 
it being easy to distinguish the single row of foot-marks leading in the 
desired direction, I followed up at a smart pace; but just at the time 
when the bird ought to have risen at the end of the ditch, to my sur- 
prise, there appeared a second row of foot-marks leading in a direction 
‘exactly opposite to the first. I turned and followed in all haste, but 
the cunning bird fairly outwitted me, for the track ended at the mouth 
of a drain, many yards beyond the point from which we had started. 
I afterwards had the curiosity to trace back the old marks, and then 
perceived that the bird had doubled as soon as the cover became 
insufficient, and that rather than expose itself to view it had de- 
liberately run into the very face of danger, passing me within the 
distance of a foot, as if fully aware that the attempt, though hazardous, 
offered the only chance of safety. 

- Goldeneye and Great Blackbacked Gull.— Goldeneyes are still 
rather plentiful, but the rough weather keeps them confined to sheltered 
places. Some days ago I had a long shot at one, which, instead 
of falling immediately, flew for about two hundred yards to seaward, 
and then alighted. Seeing that it allowed itself to drift with the tide, 
I concealed myself at a distant point, which it would evidently have to 
pass with sufficient nearness to receive a second shot. However, on 
nearing the point it frustrated my kind intention by swimming off in 
great haste, as though aware of the danger. At that moment three 
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immature great blackbacked gulls came sailing over, and, greatly to my 
surprise, one of them made a sudden stoop at the goldeneye, which, 
being wounded, failed in an attempt to dive, but almost at the same 
instant the gull seized it by the upper part of the neck, and, after 
having risen for a few feet, let it fall back into the water. Another of 
the gulls then seized it, and repeated the same process twice, and then 
as their—I mean our—unfortunate victim lay dead, with its breast 
uppermost, all three commenced charging at it with their bills, tearing 
out the feathers at each stroke. They paid not the smallest regard to 
my shouts; but when, not relishing the idea of losing my specimen, 
I fired a barrel in their direction, they made off, leaving the duck to 
drift ashore about three quarters of a mile further up the voe. Gulls 
of all kinds are so frequently seen flying over goldeneyes and various 
kinds of ducks without attempting to molest them, that this occurrence 
is not a little remarkable, and I can only account for it by supposing 
that the blood upon the wounded bird was the cause of attraction. 
The great blackbacked gull is not at all particular in its choice of food ; 
it seems to prefer carrion to almost everything else, and the natives of 
these islands assert that “it will even feed upon a human.” I have 
heard of a Shetlander, who, having climbed to the nest of a bird of this 
species, in order to take the young, found a man’s finger, which had 
been brought to them as food. 

Snipe.—On the 19th of November, a calm day succceding a series 
of extremely heavy gales, I went into the island of Balta for the pur- 
pose of shooting snipe, and although fully expecting to find them in 
some abundance, was scarcely prepared to meet with them in flocks. 
As soon as the first shot was fired, seventy individuals at the very least 
rose almost simultaneously from a small marshy piece of ground about 
twenty yards square. ‘They broke up into several parties, soaring 
high and wildly, and I took advantage of this to form an estimate of 
their number: this I did with care, well knowing how apt one is to 
form an exaggerated opinion in similar cases. The unusual length of 
the grass was the probable cause of the gathering, and the situation of 


the spot was well calculated to afford them abundance of food as well — 
as shelter. There were other, but much smaller, flocks in various parts 


of the island. 

Teal.—Teal are not very common here, although a few occasionally 
remain to breed. They usually occur in spring, but I have lately seen 
several small parties upon the lochs. 

Glaucous Gull.—On the 22nd of November about a hundred and 
forty glaucous gulls flew over, in the face of a gale from the S.E. The 
greater number consisted of young birds. 
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Lapwing.—Lapwings disappear from Unst soon after the close of 
the breeding-season; but on the 26th of November one suddenly 
appeared in this neighbourhood, having probably been driven over by 
a severe gale from the S.E. This is the only occasion upon which | 
have seen it here in winter. 

Twite.—Twites are in very large ilocks, aud: although their notes 
passed almost unheeded while the lively wheatears were with us and 
the sky larks were in full song, they are now a great relief to the dead 
silence of a Shetland winter. These hardy little birds seem to be ina 
constant state of happiness, and to be able to enjoy themselves under 
almost any circumstances. Even in deep snow they are to be seen 
picking up 4 meal in situations where the lazy sparrows starve, while 
at the same time every individual is heard giving utterance to a lively 
twittering note, which may, by a very slight stretch of imagination, 
be interpreted into one of contentment and mutual encouragement. 
Although so busily occupied, they are not forgetful of what is passing 
around, and it is amusing to observe how instantly every sound is 
hushed, and how closely they crouch to the ground the moment a 
hawk appears in sight. | 

Sky Lark.—Very few sky larks are to be seen this winter, although 
food is still abundant. 

Greenfinch.—During the early part of November greenfinches 
arrived in immense flocks, which were chiefly composed of females 
and young birds, although there were many fine old males among 
them. Up to the 28th of last October only one individual of this 
species had been known to occur in Unst. Very large numbers 
roosted in the garden even a few nights ago, and many were captured 
as they flew against the windows after dark. None of the inhabitants 
to whom I have spoken upon the subject have seen this bird before, 
except one of the sages of Baliaster; but as he once solemnly assured 
me that he had seen a flock of canaries in his corn-yard, I may be 
excused for doubting the accuracy of his statement in the present 
instance. 

Chiffchaff.—The chiffchaff which arrived on the 30th of October 
remained until the 20th or 21st of November, when it disappeared 
during a steady east wind. 

Shag.—The shoals of sillocks which have appeared in the voes, are 
attracting the shags in great numbers. It is a common sight to see 4 
hundred or more of these birds assembled in one spot. An adult 
which I shot on the 19th of November had one of the secondaries 
pure white. : 
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Kittiwake.—Kittiwakes are unusually numerous this winter. They 
keep together in flocks, and are now always to be found where sillocks 
are most abundant. ‘The greater number are adults. 


Henry L. Saxsy. 
Baltasound, Shetland, November 30, 1864. 


Ornithological Notes from Beverley, East Yorkshire. 
By W. W. Bou ton, Esq. 


Wild Geese.—I observed a letter in the ‘ Times,’ last month, from 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, in which he remarks the unusual scarcity of 
wild geese seen in or passing over the district in which he resides 
(Nunburnholme, near York). I can bear out this remark to the letter, 
having only heard or seen a single flock, which passed over Beverley 
one dark December morning, flying so low as to render their 
colouring quite distinct. This appears the more remarkable, as we 
have the sea on one side, the Humber on another side, and the Wolds 
(their favourite feeding-grounds) on a third side of us; so that we 
naturally might expect to see and hear many during each season. 


Indeed I never recollect a year, before the last, to have passed away 


without recognizing over and over again their noisy and striking flights 
to and from their feeding-grounds. Often, too, have I paused, on my 
evening rounds, to enjoy their incessant cackle overhead, long after 
their shadowy forms had been rendered invisible by the shades of 
Bight. Several geese, both whitefronted and bean geese, have been 
shot by the punt-men on the Humber, and, I understand also, an 
unusual number of wild ducks, pochards, &c. The whitefrouted 
goose (Anser albifrons) is not often met with in this neighbourhood ; 
but during the present season of 1864-65, several have been shot on 
the Humber, one of which, a well-marked old female, 1 had the 
pleasure of examining at Mr. Richardson’s, of Beverley, to whom it 
had been sent for preservation. 

Late Swallows.—I see in the January number of the ‘ Zoologist’ 
(Zool. 9418) two notices of the unusually late sojourn of this most 
exquisite migrant in different parts of the country. I never knew 
swallows remain with us so late as they did during the autumn of 
1864, although their presence was occasional and exceptional, and not 
the rule, the main body having left us somewhat earlier and more sud- 
denly than usval. Most, if not all, of the late birds were birds of the 
year. Both Hirundo rustica and H. urbica, in several instances, which 
VOL. XXIII. | P 
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I will record, remained with us very much later than I have previously 
known them. Thus I saw several specimens of both these species 
(eight and ten together at a time), close to the town of Beverley, during 
the last week of October. Two or three specimens of H. rustica were 
seen by Mr. F. Boyes, of Beverley, on the 7th of November, hawking 
over the “ Pits” on Westwood, Beverley. One specimen of H. rustica 
was seen at Leven, near Beverley, by J. Hudson, gamekeeper, on the 
14th of November, and was reported to me by himself on the same day; 
and one was seen as late as the 21st of November close to the town of 
Beverley, and flying over the same Pits as those seen by Mr. Boyes on 
the 7th of November, and by myself in the last week of October. 
Kingfisher (Alcedo ispida).—The warning voice has already sounded, 
“ Ladies, beware, or your insatiable thirst for variety, fashion and bright 
feathers will ere long render this charming British bird a rarity.” 
Notice after notice appears in the daily papers, revealing the sad fact 
that the kingfisher is being shot down by dozens and scores for the 
sake of its gorgeous plumage, which has become “ the thing” amongst 
fashionable ladies for the hat. Far be it from me to rebuke the gentle 
daughters of her without whose presence Eden was not perfect. It is 
the fashion that ensnares them (little heeding how its toils too often 
blight both Nature and themselves) I so deeply regret, and would 
rebuke. How great a loss to the true lover of Nature the absence or 
even scarcity of this very “ meteor of the stream” would be, I leave 
ornithologists severally to determine. Fishing by the silent pool, or 
glancing along the rippling brook, more like a wanderer from some 
brighter clime than ours, than one of our own native birds, whose - 
songs are usually more attractive than their hues, this truly British 
bird at once equally attracts, startles and charms all observers. In 
some parts of Ireland, I believe the kingfisher has long been extremely 
rare. I recollect, fifteen or sixteen years ago, that my father used to 
collect several skins each year to send with his annual “ Christmas . 
box” to a favourite old boatman at Killarney. This man informed us 
that it was almost impossible to obtain kingfishers in that locality, and 
that the beautiful blue feathers of the back and rump are invaluable in 
the manufacture of salmon-flies, and my own observations would tend 
to support this man’s assertion, as I never saw a kingfisher on lake, 
river or stream, during a three weeks’ tour in Ireland several years ago. 
In England, however, I never heard of their being particularly scarce 
until recently, and very much from the cause assigned already. In this 
neighbourhood the kingfisher is still plentiful, and long may it remain 
with us undisturbed. As an evidence of its comparative numbers in 
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this locality, I would remark that my birdsfuffer, Richard Richardson, 
had seventeen specimens sent to him for preservation during the past 
year, 1864, and it must be borne in mind that we have very few col- 
lectors in the town and neighbourhood, and fewer still who consider 
the kingfisher worth the cost of stuffing. I had sent me the other day 
the most splendid specimen of this bird I ever saw. Judging by its 
unusually long bill and the orange-red colour of the lower mandible, 
by the almost white paleness of the chin and cheeks (or rather sides 
of neck), and the pale chesnut of the breast and body, together with 
the remarkably brilliant tone of the entire plumage, I concluded it 
must be a very old male. To my surprise, on dissection, I found it 
was a female, but so old that the ovary was quite shrivelled up, and 
presenting only faint traces here and there of the positions formerly 
occupied by the ova. I consider this to be an example, so often met 
with amongst birds, of the female, in extreme old age, assuming more 
or less the plumage and appearance of the male. 

Curious Variety of the Hedge Accentor (Accentor modularis).—On 
the 21st of December last I received a curious variety of the hedge- 
sparrow, in the flesh, from T. Kemp, gamekeeper, of Skerne, near 
Driffield. He had shot it the day before in the immediate vicinity of 
his own residence. It was of a rusty buff colour throughout the entire 
plumage. Dissection proved it to be an old male. The bird was in 
excellent feather and condition. It is rather a remarkable coincidence 
that a specimen exactly similar in colouring was sent to me by the 
same man, who had shot it in the same neighbourhood, and about the 
same time, three years ago. 

Goosander (Mergus merganser).—On the 5th of January, 1865, two 
goosanders were shot in this neighbourhood. I saw them both in the 
flesh. Both were young birds of the last season: one was a male, the 
other a female, and, as they were shot together, most probably were 
from the same brood. A few days subsequently a young male speci- 
men was sent to me, living and uninjured: it had been caught by a 
little girl in a field, upon the farm of Mr. Beckett, Walton Abbey, near 
Beverley. These birds are ungainly and awkward, both in appearance 
and action, when out of their native element, and it would seem have 
comparative difficulty in rising from the ground, or the girl would never 
have captured an uninjured specimen. The situation in which the bird 
was found—on terra firma and at some distance from water—appears 
unusual. It is true that the River Hull and a tributary stream, Walton 
Beck, were within easy reach, and I suppose, therefore, the bird must 
have dropped from some cause during flight thereto, and not have 
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wandered on foot from the streams. This goosander was taken toa 
patient of mine, who, knowing my ornithological tastes, kindly 
endeavoured to keep it alive until an opportunity offered of sending 
it to me safely. When I did receive it, the poor bird had become 
sadly emaciated from want of proper food and necessary supp'y of 
water, &c. I placed it in a retired and shady aviary, supplied it with 
fish and plenty of water, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing it 
both eat and wash. The bird did not appear nearly so shy as I should 
have imagined from its habits and wild nature, and bad it lived I am 
convinced would ere long have become quite tame and domesticated. 
It never recovered its strength, and died two days after I received it, 
to my surprise, as I quite hoped—from its contented way of appro- 
priating the food and bath prepared for it—to have preserved this 
interesting bird for future observation. Its mode of progression on 
Jand was slow and ungainly, owing to the very backward position of 
the legs. It waddled more decidedly than a domestic duck, and if ils 
movements were quickened to a run, impelled by fear, &c., it would 
often stumble and fall forward on its breast. In the water its move- 
ments were as much the opposite, vz. both easy and elegant. On 
land, when standing, the legs were perfectly straight, the knee-joints 
being bent as much forward as possible, and the body was carried at 
_ right angles to them, asin the domestic duck. The neck was generally 
retracted, so as to give the bird the appearance of having none at all: 
in this attitude the head, seemingly resting on the back, would peer 
about with never-ceasing vigilance; if the restless hazel eye detected 
me, the bird would swell out the elongated feathers on the cheeks and 
sides of the neck, as though in disapproval or fear of my presence. If 
a stick were pointed at the bird, it would snap at it in anger, and erect 
the same elongated feathers of the face and neck. In feeding it seemed 
carefully to wash each mouthful in water, dashing it from side to side 
before finally swallowing it. After feeding, washing and preening the 
plumage, it would retire into a dry, darkened house, and there sit for 
hours, if undisturbed, on the sandy flooring. 

PS.—Richard Richardson, my birdstuffer, has just informed me, 
since penning the above notes, that whilst skinning the goosander 
I had alive, a small shot-corn fell from the skin upon the table. He 
could find no mark of internal injury resulting from shot, nor could I 
detect, during life, any blood on the plumage, lameness or other mark 
of injury. Still it is quite possible that the bird had been wounded in 
some part we had failed to discover, and if so the fact would account 
for its easy capture, and the unusual situation in which it was found. 
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Blackthroated Diver (Colymbus arcticus).—On the 13th of January, — 


1865, Mr. Jones, of Bridlington Quay, sent me a fine old female 
specimen of this scarce diver, in the flesh. He shot it on Bridlington 
Bay so shortly before sending it off to me, that I positively received it 
within an hour of its death: I have never seen a finer specimen. On 
dissection, the various sizes of the ova indicated both its full maturity 
and the fact of its having bred, which suppositions the perfect and 
glossy plumage would tend to sustain. I have in my collection a fine 
old male of this species, which was shot on our own River Hull, not 
far from Beverley, about twelve years ago: its throat is mottled with 
white feathers, interspersed, like snow-flakes, amongst the black. The 
bird was shot by Joseph Owen, of Beverley, and is the only instance 
I have ever heard of, or known, of the occurrence of the blackthroated 
diver on the River Hull or any other stream near Beverley. 

Great Blackbacked Gull (Larus marinus).—On the evening of the 
17th of January, Henry Cassell, of Grove Hill, near Beverley, brought 
me a splendid specimen of this fine gull: he had shot it on the after- 
noon of the same day, as it sailed leisurely over his garden on the 
bank of the River Hull. Dissection proved it to be an old male: its 


stomach contained the entrails of some animal about the size of a hare © 


or rabbit, and, as they were partially decomposed, I have little doubt 
that the gull had been feasting upon the remians of one of these 
animals it had found dead. The bird was alone when shot. I never 
knew the great blackbacked gull visit our river before, either in its 


mature or immature plumage: they are tolerably abundant on the ~ 


east coast of Yorkshire, and are occasionally shot both at Bridlington 
and Filey; but even on the coast they are not so often seen as the 
lesser blackbacked gull. The largest gull I had seen, up to this date, 
shot on our river, was an immature specimen of the herring gull, shot 
during the autumn. of 1864, by Mr. F. Boyes, of Beverley. Vast flocks 
of gulls visit the wolds and carrs of this Riding: I have seen many 
hundreds together hunting for worms on our own beautiful common, 
Westwood. Numbers, too, on the wolds following the plough, after 
the manner of rooks, eagerly feeding on the worms and grubs turned 


up by the share on the new fallows. But these gulls are invariably 


either the common gull (Larus canus), the kittiwake gull (ZL. tridac- 
tylus), or the blackheaded gull (LZ. ridibundus). The great blackbacked 
gull I have never before met with nearer to Beverley than the eastern 
coast of Yorkshire. 

Leach’s Petrel (Thalassidroma Leachii).—In the January number 
of the * Zoologist’ (Zool. 9419) I find recorded, by Mr. J. H. Gurney, 
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the capture of this rare petrel at Worthing. Under the impression 
that every capture of so rare a bird may prove of interest, 1 beg to 
record the fact of a specimen having been taken close to Beverley, 
some years ago, which is now in my collection, and is the only speci- 


men I have seen or heard of captured in this Riding. My specimen 


was taken alive by some drainers as it was flapping helplessly exhausted 
in the mud of a “ grip” near to Bentley Wood, about two miles from 
Beverley: this was in the autumn of 1854. It was killed, and taken, 
in the flesh, to J. P. Martin, of Cottingham, gamekeeper to Mr. Ring- 
rose, of that place, from whom I bought it, and heard the details of 
its capture. | 

Wild Swans.—On Saturday morning last two wild swans passed 
over Figham, one of our common pastures, and close to the town of 
Beverley: they were flying in the direction of the River Hull, but 
must have passed over it, as I have not since heard of them, and 
there were several shooters up the river on that day. This is the 
first instance during the present season of the wild swan having 


appeared in the neighbourhood of Beverley. 


W. W. Bovutron. 
Beverley, January 30, 1865. | 


Ornithological Notes from Norfolk. By HENRY STEVENSON, Esq. 


Durine the first week in November a Sclavonian grebe, in winter 
plumage, was shot at Surlingham, and a gray shrike somewhere in the 
county. On the 14th a common dipper was killed near Buxton Mills, 
and was presented to the Norwich Museum: on dissection | found it to 
be a male, and the stomach contained only fragments of the legs and 
elytra of a small water beetle and Notonecta. A bittern for sale in our 
fish-market on the 19th. Woodcocks have been unusually plentiful 
on our coast this autumn, and at least one hundred couples have been 
killed in some favourite coverts near the sea, belonging to Lord 
Hastings: amongst them was a curiously pied variety, having all the 
primary quills in the right wing pure white, except the fourth; the 
wing-coverts on that side also whife; in the left wing the three first 
quills. and one or two covert feathers only were pure white: the rest 
of the plumage as usual. On the 21st a forktailed petrel was picked 


up dead at Bradenham, evidently driven inland by the severe gales” 


which prevailed about that time: it proved to be a young male, and 
jts starved condition and weather-beaten plumage told a sad tale of 
privation. 
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December 11. Saw a flock of twites near the city, and some half 
dozen were netted a few days later: these birds are rather uncertain 
winter visitants in Norfolk, and are never, I think, very plentiful: 
| have not noticed any, or heard of them in our bird-catchers’ hands, 
since the winter of 1861. Siskins and redpoles, both lesser and 
mealy, have been very scarce this season. Several fine bramblings 
have been brought in lately to be stuffed, and are in perfect winter 
plumage. 

An extremely dark variety of the barn owl, a female, was shot near 
Norwich, on the 13th, and is particularly interesting from its resem- 
blance, in colour and markings, to a specimen in the Raptorial Col- 
lection of the Norwich Museum, presented by Professor Reinhardt. 
Of the latter the Professor writes, in a letter to Mr. A. Newton 
(October 9th, 1860), “ The bird is from Fyen (Fiinen), but it is, [ think, 
no peculiar race, at least not peculiar to the said island, where 
the bird is rare; I should rather suppose that all the examples of 
Strix flammea from Sleswig-Holstein and the northern parts of Ger- 
many are nearly as dark beneath as the specimens you saw in Copen- 
hagen.” Our Norfolk example of this singularly dark variety, which 
it is quite possible may have come across from the Danish locality 
referred to by Professor Reinhardt, has the whole of the lower surface 
of the body rich reddish fawn-colour; the facial disk rusty red, be- 
coming grayish white only near the outer edge, with the upper portions 
of the plumage ash-gray spotted as usual, but with very little inter- 
mixture of buff. 

On the 15th of December a young carrion crow was killed out of a 
flock of rooks, near this city, an old rook being killed at the same dis- 
charge of the gun: these birds evidently associate with the rooks at 
this season, and their doing so will account for the statements of some 


individuals, that rooks have been seen to leave their companions when. 


on the wing, to pursue some small bird with carnivorous intentions. 
A bittern was shot out of some reedy ponds at Hempstead, near Holt, 
on the 16th. On the 17th a male gray phalarope was sent me from 
Salthouse beach, a very favourite locality for this species; and on the 
2ist I purchased, in our fish-market, a magnificent old male velvet 
scoter, caught alive that morning (having been previously wounded) 
on the beach at Sherringham, and others were seen at the same time: 
the colour of the beak and legs in this specimen, when I first saw it, 
was lovely in the extreme; the former rich orange-red and the latter 
vermilion, with the webs dark chocolate-brown: the nail of the beak 
was also of the most delicate pink, and the eyerids pearl-white. Two 
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or three female goosanders have been lately killed, and as many female 
smews, but the weather has not been sharp enough to bring any old 
males. A graylag goose (rare) was killed, about the 15th, at Horsea, 
near the sea. On the 27th a young male northern diver was killed at 
Wells, and a bittern at Burgh, near Yarmouth. On the 30th a few 
old male scaups and tufted ducks were in the market, but no rare fow] 
up to the present date, with the exception of the velvet scoter. 

January, 1865. A female variety of the common blackbird was shot 
near this city, during the first week in January, having the head and 
neck light buff-colour, the wings and tail white, and the rest of the 
plumage grayish brown. On the 8th a quail was killed at Besthorpe: 
a few of these birds certainly remain with us throughout the year in 
favourable localities. On the 10th a gray phalarope was killed at 
Hasborough, on the coast. On the 2lst a young redthroated diver, 
with other fowl, in the fish-market; a bird of the year. On the 14th a 
fine bittern, and another on the 2ist. Observed a large flight of pied 
wagtails, on the 22nd, in a turnip-field, where the roots had been left 
earthed up: old and young birds were running about together in con- 
siderable numbers, evidently passing to the southward, owing to the 
late severe frosts, which have “laid” all the smaller streams. A few 
more siskins were netted in this neighbourhood about the 24th. Red- 
wings and fieldfares extremely plentiful, frequenting such trees in the 
hedge-rows as are literally covered this year with scarlet berries. On 
the 23rd a single red male crossbill was shot on Mousehold, near this 
city, the first I have seen or heard of this winter. On the 28th a mag- 
nificent pair of adult goosanders were killed at South Walsham, the 
first indication that the frost has begun to tell upon the wild fowl, as 
it usually takes several days of severe weather to bring the old birds 
of this species to our inland waters. Hitherto we have had but litile 
fowl in our markets, including, however, amongst the more usual kinds, 
one or two old male scaups and goldeneyes. On the 30th a young 
male merlin, and on the following day an adult Bewick’s swan, was ex- 
hibited in our market. I have seen no hoopers at present, but a much 
less degree of cold invariably brings the smaller species. 


H. STEVENSON, 
Norwich, February 2, 1865. | 


Ornithological Notes from West Sussex. 
By W. JEFFERY, jun., Esq. 


Golden Plover.—The flat tract of land between the South Downs 
and the coast has, during the month of January, been visited by golden 
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plovers in greater numbers than for many years past. The golden 
plover is only a winter visitor in Sussex, and the time of its coming 
uncertain. The first note that I have of them this winter is, “ January 
2nd, about thirty seen with some peewits;” but I remember having 
seen a little bunch with the peewits once or twice in December. From 
the 2nd to the 7th they continued to augment, and by the latter date 
a hundred and fifty or two hundred might have been seen in a flock. 
After this they disappeared, and I saw nothing of them until the 24th; 
from this to the 30th they were very plentiful, and I have been told 
that in a district south of Chichester, called the Manhood, as many as 
a thousand were seen together. 

Peewit.—Very few peewits with us now. I think most of these birds 
cross the channel before the winter sets in. In November and the 
early part of December there were some large flocks about in the open 
fields; but since then I have only seen now and then a small flock of 
perhaps twenty to fifty birds. | 

White Peewit.—A specimen nearly white was shot in the neigh- 
bourhood of Petworth on the 24th. The head and neck are of the 
usual colour; some of the primaries white and others mottled; the tail 
the usual colour, excepting one feather, which is white; and nearly 
all the rest of the plumage is white. 

Dunlin.—January 30. Saw a large flock of dunlins in a field with 
some golden plovers: this was nearly a mile away from the sea, and 
about the time of high tide. | 

Greenfinch.—January 15. Saw an immense ‘congregation of these 
birds under some yew trees at Kingly Vale: the noise made by their 
wings, as a lot of them flew up, first attracted my attention: they were 
feeding on the seed of the yew. 

Linnet.—Only here and there a little party to be met with. They 
appear to feel the effect of the cold weather more jhan many of the 
sofi-billed birds. The gizzard of one examined was full of seeds, 
I think principally small dock-seeds. The gizzards of two reed buntings 
(Emberiza scheeniclus) contained dock-seeds, but etal than those 
found in the gizzard of the linnet. 

Fieldfare and Redwing.—Fieldfares and redwings laws been very 
tame lately, frequenting the lowlands; they left them, however, as soon 
as the hills were clear of snow again, and on the 81st scarcely a field- 
fare was to be seen, and not many redwings. The redwing has, on 
the whole, been rather more plentiful than usual this winter. The 
gizzard of a fieldfare killed on the 28th had two small brown cole- 
opterous insects in it, 
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Stonechat and Whinchat.—I was surprised on reading Mr. Gunn’s 
note (Zool. 9455) to find that the former bird is rare in Norfolk during 
the winter months, and that the latter 7s met with at that time of 
the year. The stonechat remains in Sussex the whole year, and is, 
I think, as numerous in winter as in summer: I have seen several 
during the late frosts, and they do not care much about the cold. The 
whinchat, on the contrary, I have never seen in the winter; they come 
here in the spring, breed on our downs, and leave again in the autumn 
with the rest of the summer visitants. 

Meadow pipits, gray wagtails and pied wagtails stay the whole 
winter with us. The pied wagtail seems to feel the cold very much. 

I saw three birds on the 28th, which puzzled me; the first rose 
from a flock of sheep in a meadow. The note was one which | had 
never heard before, a sort of “ che, we, chee, awee,” a clear whistle, 
not unlike that of the green sandpiper, uttered frequently as the bird 
was flying away. I afterwards found two others with a flock of larks. 
They were about the size of larks, but the wings appeared to be 
shorter, as they were flying. Is the note of the snow bunting anything 
like this? I think they must have been either buntings or finches. 
It was scarcely light enough to see their colour or markings. 


W. JEFFERY, JUN. 
Ratham, Chichester, February 4, 1865. : 
Erratum.—There is an error in the first line of page 9450 of the ‘ Zoologist’: 
for “sombre” read “imber”—the name given by some of the earlier authors to the 
young of the great northern diver. 


Ornithological Notes from the Isle of Wight. 
By Captain Henry HADFIELD. 


TuoucH few water-fowl were observed on our coast during the 
early part of the winter, which was unusually mild, the severe and 
stormy weather which ushered in the new year brought us a good 
sprinkling of wild fowl, some of rather rare occurrence. 

Great and Lesser Blackbacked Gulls.—Were seen on the 13th of 
January, during a gale, flying about the Brading Marshes. 

Gannet.—Many seen off the coast about the middle of the*month. 
[An unusual number of gannets have been observed in the Channel 
during the last ten weeks.—E. N.] 

‘Curlew and Godwit.—Seen about the Brading Marshes. 
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Brent Goose.—Has been seen in considerable numbers for some 
weeks past. 

Wild Duck.—Though not very plentiful, a large flock was seen off 
Sandown, within rifle shot, early in the month. 

Scoter.—Frequently observed at sea. 

Crested Grebe.—Seen off Shanklin. 

Great Northern Diver.—Seen off Sandown on or about the 20th of 
January. This bird being rather a rare visitant here, 1 have been par- 
ticular in my inquiries regarding its identity, and there can be no 
doubt of tts having been seen, as one of my informants, though not a 
professed ornithologist, has a good knowledge of birds, It was shy 
and wary, keeping out of gun-shot. 


Redihroated Diver.—Three of this species were shot off Shanklin ~ 


on the 23rd of January: one was considerably smaller than the others, 
and the plumage less pure; but on none of the three was there the 
least appearance of red about the throat; consequently must be birds 
of the season. | 

Sparrowhawk.—In a long walk over the downs on the 20th of 


January, 1 saw but one of these hawks. I observe in the notes from 


Scilly, in the ‘ Zoologist’ (Zool. 9450), that sparrowhawks were seen 


“cruising about after the starlings:” this may account for the latter 


species being “remarkably scarce” there; but I never knew them to 
be preyed on here, and Macgillivray, though giving rather a long list 
of birds eaten, does not include the starling; however, little birds 
being scarce in those treeless islands may account for its change of 
diet. 
Stonechat.—Observed on the 20th of January. Sylvia rubicola 
being with us a regular winter resident, though by no means so 
numerous as during summer, it is somewhat surprising to find your 


Norfolk correspondent (Zool. 9455) considers himself fortunate in 


having secured two nice adult specimens, male and female, of this 
species, which seems in his locality to be as rare as the whinchat, if 
not more so, as the latter appears to have been twice seen, namely, in 
January and again in November, 1864. It is to be regretted that a 
specimen was not procured, particularly as one of those he observed 


in November was seated within a few yards. 


Blackheaded Gull.—On the 23rd of January a large but scattered 
flock of these elegant gulls was seen near the village of Lake, soaring 


with buoyant flight over the ploughed lands, but invariably wheeling. 


round when within seventy or eighty yards of one. They would 
occasionally settle down in the furrows to pick up the grubs and 
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worms, but more frequently, with wings half closed, merely touching 
the ground, from which they seemingly rebound, so light and buoyant 
are they. On returning to the spot, about three hours later in the day, 
found them as busy as ever. 

Crested Grebe.—Seen off Shanklin. 

Cormorant.—This species has frequently been observed passing and 
repassing, in its regular and diurnal flight from the roosting-station at 
the Needles to its feeding-ground off Bembridge. 

Raven.—Have noticed but few during the winter, and those single 
birds. Itis by no means so common a species in the under-cliff as 
formerly, when our lambs and sickly sheep suffered from their attacks, 
A solitary pair bred in the high cliffs between the Luccombe and 
Shanklin Chines till within the last year or two, but they now build in 
the Culver Cliffs. 

Gray Wagtail.—This species has been frequently observed, the 
late snow-storms and inclement weather having doubtless driven them 
to the under-cliff. On the Ist of February I saw a couple, apparently 
paired, flying about the Bonchurch Pond, and chasing each other 
from tree to tree, and perching on the branches, regardless of my 
presence, though standing within twenty yards of them. ‘The gray 
wagtail is, I think, more arboreal than the rest. 

Widgeon and Teal.—Seen in the Bembridge and Brading Marshes. 

Rook.—On the 9th of February observed rooks busily engaged in 
and about their nests in a grove of lofty trees at Yaverland. Many of 
our elms must be of great age; for instance, those in the village of 
Bonchurch remain, to all appearance, as they were fifty years ago. 


Henry HADFIELD. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
February 11, 1865. 


Rednecked Grebe near Leeds.—A specimen of the rednecked grebe (Podiceps rubri- 
collis) was brought to me yesterday: it had flown against the telegraph wires, but was 
apparently uninjured; it is, at all events, very lively, and has eaten this day two 
sparlings and four sprats. A few weeks ago I had a woodcock brought me, which had 
killed itself by flying against the wires near the same place; and, not long ago, — 
a spotted crake under similar cireumstances.—W. Christy Horsfall ; Horsforth Low 
Hall, near Leeds, February 15, 1865, 

Sclavonian Grebe at Fern Island, Northumberland. —I have just obtained a speci- 
men of the Sclavonian grebe, which was shot by a boatman on the Fern Island, 
Northumberland, last week. It is a female, weighing eleven ounces, and measuriug 
thirteen inches from tip of bill to tip of tail—Charles B. Hodgson; Hunton Hill, 
Slade Lane, near Birmingham; February 16, 1864, . 
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Bonaparte’s Gull in Falmouth Harbour.—I took the opportunity yesterday, when 
at Falmouth, to examine the specimen of the above small gull which is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. James Couch, hairdresser, Church Street. It is in fair preservation, and it 
js as nearly as possible the counterpart of the bird figured in Yarrell’s Supplement: 
the only point of difference appeared to be that there was no smoke-gray cvlour over 
and bebind the eyes, which appears in Yarrell’s plate: the only spot of this colour was 
on the ear-coverts, as shown in the plate: there was a sort of sub-tone of light blue on 
the head, which perhaps denoted the seasonal change to which it is subject. The 
weight was 7 ounces; length 14 inches; shoulder to tip 10 inches; width, full, 
99 inches; wings over tail 14 inch. The bill is longer than in Larus minutus, and 
rather less stout. The bird is itself altogether larger, being four inches longer than 
the little gull.—Adward Hearle Rodd; Penzance, February 8, 1865. 


Proceedings of Societies. 


Entomo.ocicat Soctery. 
Annual Meeting, January 23, 1865.—F. P. Pascoz, Esq., President, in the chair. 


An Abstract of the Treasurer’s Accounts for 1864 was read by Mr. Wilkinson, one 
of the Auditors, showing a balance in favour of the Society of £71 11s. 11d. 

The Annual Report of the Council was read by the Secretary. 

The President nominated Messrs. Walker and Wilkinson to act as scrutineers of 
the ballots. 

The following gentlemen were elected to form the Council for 1865 (namely), the 
Rev. Hamlet Clark, Messrs. Dunning, M‘Lachlan, Moore, Pascoe, W. W. Saunders, 
Edwin Shepherd, A. F. Sheppard, Edward Sheppard, F. Smith, Staintun, S. Stevens 
and J. J. Weir. | 

The following gentlemen were elected to the folluwing offices respectively 
(namely), Mr. Pascoe, President; Mr. S. Stevens, Treasurer; Messrs. Edwin Shepherd 
and Dunning, Secretaries; and Mr. Janson, Librarian. 

The President read an Address, at the conclusion of which a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Pascoe for his services as President and his conduct in the chair was carried by 
acclamation, and a request was preferred that the Address then delivered mjght be 
published in the ‘ Journal of Proceedings.’ Mr. Pascoe returned thanks, and acceded 
to the request. 

A vote of thanks to the other Officers and Members of the Council for 1864 was 
duly proposed, seconded and carried; and was acknowledged by Mr. S. Stevens. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Dunning, for the assistance given by him towards the 
publication of the ‘ Transactions,’ was proposed by Mr. Wilson Saunders, seconded 
by the Rev. H. Clark, and carried. In replying thereto, Mr. Dunning took occasion 
lo remark that a considerable diminution of the cost of publication might be effected 
if authors would take the trouble, in the first place, to write their papers more legibly, 
and, in the second place, to revise the MS. instead of the proof-sheets; the sum 
charged for “corrections” during the past year was sufficient to have paid for the 
Printing of another Part of the ‘ Transactions.’ He would also suggest that authors 
should write their papers before they read them; it was becoming far too frequent for 
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Members to profess io read papers of which fragmentary portions only were actually 
in existence, and months often elapsed before the Society was able to obtain possession 
of the complete MS. in a fit state to send to the printer. For the last-mentioned 
grievance the Secretary had the remedy in his own hands; and he announced that in 
future nv notice whatever, in the Minutes or otherwise, would be taken of any paper 
of which the MS. was not delivered to the Secretary at the time of the author’s reading 
or professing to read such paper. 


February 6, 1865.—F. P. Pascor, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


Mr. Pascoe returned thanks for his re-election to the Presidency, and nominated 
as his Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Stainton, W. W. Saunders and Frederick Smith. 

The President announced that, through the liberality of Mr. W. Wilson Saunders, 
the Council was able to offer two Prizes, of the value of Five Guineas each, to be 
awarded to the authors of Essays of sufficient merit on subjects connected with 
Economic Entomology. Further particulars would be given at the next Meeting. 


Donations to the Library. 


The following donations were announced, and thanks voted to the donors:— 
‘Mémoires de l’Académie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-aris de 
Belgique, Tomes xxxii.—xxxiv.; ‘ Bulletins de |’Académie Royale des Sciences, des 
Lettres et des Beaux-arts de Belgique, 2me Series, Tomes vii.—xvii. 1859—64; 
presented by the Academy. ‘Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de 
Moscou, 1863 Nos. iii. and iv., 1864 No. i.; by the Society. ‘Mémoires pour servit 
a l’Histoire Naturelle du Mexique des Antilles et des. Etats-Unis. Par Henri de 
Saussure. IIIme Livraison. Orthoptéres—Blattides;’ bythe Author. ‘ Proceedings 
of the Royal Society,’ Vol. xiii. Nos. 66—70; by the Society. ‘Journal of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Linnean Society (Zoology),’ Vol. viii. No. 30; by the Society. ‘ The 
Zoologist’ and ‘The Entomologist’ for February; by the Editor. *The Entomolo- 
gists Monthly Magazine’ for February; by the Editors. 


Exhibitions, §c. 


Mr. Brewer exhibited Corticaria truncatella of Mannerheim, a beetle new to 
Britain, of which he had captured a considerable number of specimens, and Ceutho- 
rhynchus biguttatus, a rare British weevil; both species were taken at Worthing, at 
the roots of sea-side plants. 

Mr. Bond (on behalf of Mr. Rich, who was present as a visitor) exhibited further 
specimens of the Hepialus from the Shetlands, of which some were shewn at the 
previous January Meeting; also examples of Bombus Smithianus of White, a species 
hitherto found only in those islands. 

The President made some remarks on the geographical range of the ¢ genus Cossy- 
phus. It had occurred in Portugal, Spain, Sicily, the Morea, Algeria, the Canaries 
(not in Madeira), India, as far as Rangoon, but not in the Indian isles. Singularly 
enough, however, a species closely allied to that from Rangoon had been taken at 
Gawler, South Australia. 

Prof. Westwood was able to add another locality to this list, for he had received 8 
fine large species from Zambesi. 
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Major Cox sent for exhibition a portion of a wooden dog-kennel infested with the 
dog-tick, Ixodes plumbeus; the specimens were very numerous, and during the 
exhibition copulation was freely indulged in. A specimen of a Cimex, apparently 
new, was also discovered on the wood. The Major communicated also the fullowing 
nole:— 

“My attention has been lately called to the attack of a parasite, which has 
seriously infested the skin of dogs of my kennel: I believe it to be the Ixodes 
Ricinus. The skin of all my dogs, as well puppies as grown up ones, has been 
perfectly spotted by the immense number of these creatures. My ferrets have like- 
wise been attacked. On applying the proper remedies, my man requested me to 
examine the kennels: I have three large separate ones, and also a range of buildings, 
twenty-four feet lung, divided into three compartments, built up of wood against an 
old brick wall, the flooring covered with cement: the first contains dogs, the second 
and third pheasants for breeding. In the two latter the surface of the wall between 
the bricks, wherever the pheasants could reach, is picked away in order to get at these 
insects. In all the courses of the bricks, in all the joints of the wood-work, and in 
the detached kennel which stood nearest to the building, I found the tick in every 
stage of growth in immense profusion. I at once referred to Kirby and Spence, to 
endeavour to obtain some information relative to the destructive habits of this peculiar 
class of insects; but beyond mentioning that they directly attacked sheep, dogs, &c., 
by inserting their serrated ponstellum into the skin and filling themselves with the 
blood of the animal, they say nothing of the injury they commit upon wooden 
buildings by working into the joints. Now it is to this point that I wish to call the 
attention of the Society. 

“It will be seen, by the accompanying specimen of wood taken from the dog. 
kennel, how it has been destroyed. It is a question with me how creatures with a 
mouth so peculiarly formed could have carried on the work of destructiou as they have 
done, for | found the whole of the roof of the kennel so injured and so thickly infested 
by them, that I had it at once broken up and burnt on the spot. Do they perforate 
the dry wood? and whence do they derive nourishment, for I believe they are suctorial 
parasites? or does the wood perish by the presence of their excremental matter, and 
so enable them to perforate deeper and deeper. The piece that I have sent up isa 
good specimen to show how much injury they may do; in it will be found the insect 
in all its stages, from the egg to its full-grown size; and, speaking of it ia the latter 
condition, | was not aware until now that it presented its large sacculated form, 
except after feeding as a parasite upon the blood of some animal. I always considered 
itin its natural state to be a minute insect, the body of which became highly distended 
as it continued to derive nourishment from the creature upon which it was preying. 
I never made this class of insects my study, and therefore should be too glad to receive 
any information from my brother entomologists on this subject. On examining the 
piece of wood, I tind there are several insects very much resembling the large gray 
tick; but as some of these insects possess six legs, J do not know to what species 
they belong, or in what condition they are. The egg is oblung, semitransparent, and 
ofa dirty brown colour, laid in masses. 

“Whilst writing this I have been informed of a gentleman who hada pack of 
harriers attacked in a similar way. A person in London was consulted in the matter: 
he came down, and on inspecting the wooden building found it very much infested - 
With the tick; the greatest portion of it was, therefore, pulled down and rebuilt; but 
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in a very short space of time the new work was found to be infested as badly as the 
old; in fact, the portion that had been permitted to remain contained a sufficient 
brood to contaminate the recent structure. The dogs were nearly worried to death by 
these parasites, and it ended by the whole building being pulled down and burt 
I may mention that dogs and other animals infested by these insects can be easily rid 
of them by simply putting on a muzzle and washing them with a solution of arsenic 
(a weak solution) in soft soap, allowing it to remain on four a short time, and 
then thoroughly washing it out of the hair. Two applications will be all that are 
necessary. 

“| have no doubt that in buildings slightly affected the insects may be eradicated 
by a similar process, but when once they have been allowed to propagate and enter 
the timber joists, nothing but the total destruction of every part contaminated will 
secure safety. Thus the whole of my range must come down and the wall be com: 
posted befure I can erect a new kennel. From my own costly experience, and the 
instance above alluded to I may fairly place the Ixodes Ricinus amongst that class of } 
_ insects which are indirectly injurious to man in the destruction of his property, 
I think this a question of more than passing interest, consideriug how seriously large 
flucks of sheep or kennels of dogs become affected, without our attention being properly 
directed to the cause whence the mischief arises. In some districts the tick is much 
more prevalent than in others; and, from what I have recently experienced, I have no 
doubt that the insects have been allowed to accumulate amongst the decayed wood of 
some Of our half-perished homesteads, and as the flocks are constantly herded in them, 
_ and the sheep naturally rub against the sides, it is easy to conceive, when such a state 
of things exist as I have just witnessed, how soon a whole flock might become 
infested. 

‘* I omitted to mention that, in places suspected of being infested, the joists should 
be examined during the hot sunshine, as these insects invariably come out to the edge 
of the cracks to bask in the warmth, when they are easily detected.” 


Mr. W. W. Saunders had seen Major Cox’s kennel last summer, before the 
existence of the tick was known, and thought that the decay of the wood was 
attributable to dampness, and not to the Ixodes, which view was corroborated by the 
specimen of the wood which had been forwarded. 

Prof. Westwood agreed that the destruction of the wood was not caused by the 
Ixodes, but probably by daiop, with the assistance perhaps of some Oniscide. The 
exhibition was interesting, since it showed indubitably that the small brown creature, 
which had hitherto been regarded as the juvenile form of the tick, was, in fact, the 
adult male. 

Mr. Rich mentioned that he had found ticks to be most easily destroyed by rubbing 
common grease into the skin of the dog or horse; a couple of applications would 
generally be found sufficient. 


Paper read. 
Mr. J. S. Baly read “ Descriptions of New Genera and Species of Phytoplaga.’ 


—J. W. D. 
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BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. 
R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce he will Sell by Auction, 


his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on Tuesday, March 23th, 
half-past 12 precisely, the Choice COLLECTIONS of BRITISH LEPIDOPTER! 
belonging to the late Rev. G@. Rupsron Reap, and the Collection formed by Mx 
Bovcuanrp (sold in consequence of his having left for a Natural-History Exploratioui 
South America); also the Entomological Cabinets and a few Books. Catalogues # 
preparing, and will be ready one week before the Sale. 


HE TRANSACTIONS of the ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIET) 
OF LONDON,.—First and Second Series, 10 vols. 8vo. illustrated. Pu 

£14 to the Public; £10 10s. to Members of the Society. 

N.B.—The vulumes can be obtained separately. 

Third Series, vol. I. Price 50s. to the Public; 25s. to Members. Vols. II. ail 
III. are in course of publication. | 

The ‘ Transactions,’ as published, are forwarded, gratis, to Members resident mm 
than 15 miles from London: and Members resident within those limits can purchi* 
them at half-price. 

12, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 

February, 1865. 
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